UN Victory on Congo 


Unirep Nations—United States diplomacy of 
a high order helped to give the UN a new 
lease on life in the Congo during the week of 
February 20. It also boosted American stock 
with the African and Asian countries and tied 
the U.S.S.R. in knots. 

What happened to the Russians was the 
most striking, if not necessarily the most im 
portant, ol the developments. Like a wrestler 
himself, Soviet delegate 


helped the UN obtain 


mate Soviet 


a headloc k on 


objectives in 

. He did not dare do anything else. He 

had been maneuvered into a position where 

anything else he did would have been worse 
from his point of view. 

[he story behind this remarkable turn of 


Adlai E. 


urrived at UN headquarters to take over his 


events began soon after Stevenson 
new job as chief United States delegate. Im- 
patient with mere chitchat, and authorized by 
Washington to see what he could do to un 
tangle the Congo mess, he used his get-a 


11 1 t ] . T wry | 
quainted visits with Key 


African and Asian 
delegates to find out what they thought of 
American policy and what they felt should be 


done for the unhappy Congo. 


by William R. Frye 


onsultation, ined with 


[Chis process of 
gr : 
personal backgre i—he has 


his own rk 


twice, for example, traveled extensively in the 


Congo and knows many key African leade: 
quickly led him to several c« 
In order of priority this cc 


decided, should be 


l. To rescuc the UN trom Pre 


wrecking operatic 


objectives ne 


shchev S$ all-out 
2. To re-establish rapport betwe 
ed States and the continent of 
ot Atrica had come to think 
States as ollaborator ot the W 
nialists. 
e, it not a We 


then at least a non-Communist, ( O. 


rie nted, 


4. To remove a major source East-West 
friction. 
If all these objectives were to be achieved, 


} 


there would have to be a substant shift of 


emphasis in American policy, he decided. 


If the Russians were to be bart rom the 


Congo, everyone—including the Belgians 
would have to be barred; on no other basis 
could African cooperation be obtain 

The United States, moreover, 


to agree to a federated Congo, wit! 














ment of national unity at the center 
made up of representatives of all 
factions including Patrice Lumumba, 
then presumed to be alive. Again, 
without a Lumumba restoration, the 
Africans would not cooperate. 

These policies were adopted. As in 
the case of Laos, the United States 
set out to establish a _neutralist 
Congo. 

The 
murder on February 12 very nearly 
blew the plan sky high. It looked like 


a double cross. Subsequent murders 


disclosure of Lumumba’s 


heaped fury on outrage. The US.- 
S.R. threatened to go into the Congo 
with both feet. 

It is easy to understand Moscow’s 
fury over the murder of Patrice Lu- 
mumba. Lumumba was the man on 
Nikita S. Khrushchev had 


pinned his principal hopes of in- 


whom 


filtrating and eventually dominating 
Central Africa. 

More than this, Lumumba dead 
is a symbol and a warning to future 
African, Asian and Latin American 


nationalists who might be tempted 
to flirt with Moscow that that course 
is perilous. It can end in a crushed 
skull or a bullet in the heart, with 


Muscovite comrades unable to pre- 
vent it. Fidel Castro, for example, 
cannot but have read the news from 
Elizabethville with a direct personal 
interest. 

What happened was as severe a 
setback to communism, in this sense, 
as it would be for the West to have 
one of its trusted and loyal clients 
assassinated, leaving the impression 
that when the chips are down, it is 
dangerous to collaborate with the 


West. Hungary’s Imre Nagy was not 
a Western collaborator, but his death 
had comparable symbolic effect be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Ambassador Stevenson’s problem 
was to salvage what he could in the 
wake of the Congo killings and the 
Soviet intervention threat. He pub- 
licly warned Moscow to keep out, 
and at his suggestion President Ken- 
nedy in Washington did the same. 
The Pentagon, which preferred to 
back the Belgians and a “fortress 
Katanga” line, arguing that the West 
had all the logistic and other military 
advantages in a Congolese civil war, 
was overruled. Civil war was re- 
garded by the Administration as too 
dangerous a game to play, given 
Peiping’s pressure on Moscow. 


Afro-Asian Action 


The United States drew up a draft 
resolution for passage by the UN 
Security Council and offered it to 
India and Nigeria for consideration. 
They in turn consulted their fellow 
Afro-Asians, and some of them made 
contacts with the U.S.S.R. 

The resolution was rewritten and 
watered down. Many extraneous 
ideas were introduced; but in the end 
it still contained two basic theses: 
outsiders (including Russians and 
Belgians) should keep hands off and 
the Congolese should get together in 
a national-unity government. 

All that remained was to get the 
Afro-Asians to push the project past 
the Russian veto in the Security 
Council. 

Moscow has shown repeatedly that 
it does not dare block anything the 


Afro-Asians really want badly. But 
its pressure and intimidation tactics 
sometimes frighten the Afro-Asians 
into supine “compromises” and their 
backs had to be stiffened. 

All this Stevenson managed to do 
with consummate skill. The United 
States has at the UN a diplomat 
extraordinaire. He maintained just 
enough pressure on the Afro-Asians 
to counter Soviet demands, but not 
enough to antagonize them. To the 
extent that he felt their resolution in- 
adequate, he “interpreted” it. When 
he had to disagree with the Afro- 
Asians, he did it in such a subtle 
manner that he almost seemed to be 
agreeing. The public image was an 
Afro-Asian peace plan for the Congo, 
supported by the United States. The 
Afro-Asians were delighted with the 
trend of events—and with Ambassa- 
dor Stevenson. 

Mr. Zorin, for the U.S.S.R., did 


“ 


not dare to vote “no,” so he ab- 
stained, even though the resolution, 
if carried out, will tie Moscow’s 
hands. The United Arab Republic, 
which has been a channel for Soviet 
arms, actually cosponsored the reso- 
lution. The Sudan, which has wanted 
to block UAR transshipments of 
arms, received powerful moral sup- 
port for that course. 

There is as yet no assurance that 
the new plan will work. The Congo 
could still blow up in civil war. But 
at least the UN has a clear policy 
line. There is at last a bit of light at 
the end of the tunnel. 


Mr. Frye, a member of the staff of The 
Christian Science Monitor since 1941, has 
been its UN correspondent for ten years. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


NATO: ‘Operation Overhaul’ 








NATO, the West’s European de 
fense shield, is currently being given 
the most thorough re-examination it 
has had in its 12 years of existence. 
Discussions on both sides of the At 
lantic make John Foster Dulles’ cele 
brated “agonizing reappraisal” of 
NATO in 1953 look modest by com- 
parison. Today, both in Washington 
and in Paris (the NATO headquar- 
ters), as well as in the capitals of the 
other NATO members, an exhaus 
and 


NATO policies, machinery, activities 


tive exhausting restudy of 
and responsibilities is under way. 
This is, literally, “operation over- 
haul.” 

Here in Washington President 
John F. Kennedy, who in his in- 
augural address spoke about the 
“disarray” of our European alliance, 


task 


NATO a thorough physical examina- 


has set up a force to give 
tion and prescribe a new regimen for 
its anemia. He selected former Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, a found 
ing father of NATO, to supervise 
the check-up—and there is no more 
ardent and articulate exponent of 
muscle and unity for NATO than 
Mr. Acheson. 

In his group of advisers on NATO 
President Kennedy also has Thomas 
K. Finletter, the new ambassador to 
NATO, who rivals Mr. Acheson in 
his devotion to Western unity and 
strength and has a passion for action. 

What makes 1961 a year of de- 
cision for NATO is the host of prob- 
lems which have accumulated about 
this alliance and which the West can 
no longer avoid facing and resolving. 
And what makes 1961 the likely year 
for decision is that there is an ener- 
getic forward-looking young man in 


the White House who does not only 


intend to rally the free world in this 
“hour of greatest peril,” but to lead 
the free world actively as head of its 
largest and most powerful com- 
ponent. 

Perhaps the most basic issue facing 
NATO strategists as they begin “op 
eration overhaul” is the future scope 
of NATO’s activities and responsi 
NATO has been 


xrimarily a military shield, designed 
I , ) g 


bilities. Hitherto 
to protect the West from Soviet ag 
gression. The belief is growing in 
Western capitals that it should now 
do more, particularly in economic af 
fairs, to direct Western cooperation 
and extend Western leadership. The 
men who drafted the NATO treaty, 
with this objective in mind, wrote 
into it Article 2, which provides that 
“they [the Parties] will seek to elimi- 
nate conflict in their international 
economic policies and will encourage 
economic collaboration between any 
or all of them.” This article, how- 
ever, has been the “sleeper” in the 
treaty. The year 1961 is slated for its 


awakening. 


Regional — or Global? 


Then there is the basic issue of 
regional versus global responsibilities 
for NATO—with every year making 
it more obvious that NATO policy 
has to be global and coordinated. 
President Charles de Gaulle favors a 
Western Big Three superauthority 
to coordinate and unify free world 
global aims with NATO regional 
policies. Other members of NATO, 
however, are concerned over the 
prospect of becoming second-class 
nations in what has so far been a 
committee of equals. This issue will 


not be easy to resolve, but resolved 


it must be if the organization’s 
anemia 1s not to persist. 
There is also an issue of immediate 


concern the issue Of Weapon sys 


tems, military contributions and 
basic strategy. Is NATO to become 
a nuclear force in its own right? And 
should it accept American missiles? 
If the answers are “yes,” then what 
will happen to the concept of NATO 
as a basically defensive alliance with 
“limited war” intentions? It will take 
several years before the United States 
has the Polaris missiles it has offered 
to contribute to NATO—yet NATO 
has to decide soon if it wants these 
modern weapons when they come off 
the assembly line in 1963 or 1964. 

And there is the acute basic ques 
tion of cost-sharing, which is cur 
rently of pressing concern to Wash 
ington. In fact, President Kennedy 
has politely let our NATO allies 
know that hereafter they must pick 
up more of the NATO check—not 
only because they are now financially 
able to pay more of NATO’s costs, 
but because the United States is less 
able financially to carry its large 
share of the burden. 

Thus the problems of NATO are 
legion and their intricacies are fath 
omless. One great source of aid in 
this review is the advice, support and 
assistance of that NATO stalwart, 
Paul Henri-Spaak of Belgium, who 
resigned as NATO 


secretary-general in order to re-enter 


on January 31 


Belgian politics as leader of the So 
cialist party. M. Spaak’s February 
visit to Washington, when he spent 
hours with White House, State and 
Defense department officials, was a 
most valuable contribution to “opera- 
tion overhaul.” 


NEAL STANFORD 





FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


Diverse Views on 
Communist China 








Chinese Reject Help 

News item from The New York 
Times of February 17. 
Geneva, February 16—The Chinese 
Communists have denied the exist- 
ence of famine in their country in 
rejecting an offer of help by the In- 
ternational Red Cross. 

Henrik Beer of Sweden, secretary- 
general of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, made the offer recently be- 
cause of widespread reports of starva- 
tion on the Chinese mainland. 

“Although our rural areas suffered 
serious natural calamities in the past 
two years, there never has been 
famine,” the Chinese replied. 

The Chinese Red Cross added that 
Peiping was “fully capable of over- 
coming temporary difficulties caused 
by natural calamities.” 

News Item from The New York 
Times of February 26. 

Tokyo, February 25—Communist 
China’s Foreign Minister, Marshal 
Chen Yi, declared recently that his 
country would never “stoop to beg 
for food from the United States,” 
although he conceded that the Pei- 
ping regime was having difficulty 
feeding its people... . 

Communist China has had a short 
crop for the last two years. The total 
output of food in China last year is 
estimated at 185 million tons, or 32 
percent less than the 275 million tons 


yielded in the previous year. 


Senator Humphrey 


Reprinted from a release issued by 
the office of Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey on January 24, 1961. 
Senator Hubert 
(D., Minn.) suggested today that the 


H. Humphrey 


United States send supplies of food 


to the people of drought-stricken 
areas in Red China. 
The that 


grants of American food surpluses 


Senator emphasized 
should not be turned over to the 
Communist Chinese government, 
“which might use the food for eco- 
nomic warfare.” 

He proposed instead that grants 
of food from the United States be 
turned over to a “private, interna- 
tional organization such as the Red 
Cross or CARE.” 

“We should make our offer known 
to the Communist Chinese govern- 
ment,” Humphrey said, “but with 
the qualification that the food be dis- 
tributed by a private, respected inter- 
national organization.” 

Humphrey said the Red Chinese 
government might not allow Ameri- 
can food relief to the Chinese people 
on such a basis, but added: 

“We should make the offer. We 
have evidence that famine is wide- 
spread in China. Our food abun- 
dance could save lives. And if food 
grants are properly identified as gifts 
from America, this program could 
be an opening wedge of understand- 
ing with the Chinese people.” 

Humphrey’s comments were made 
in answer to questions by reporters 
on a radio program broadcast over- 


seas by the Voice of America. 


Former U.S. Official in Berlin 


Letter from Wilmer M. Froistad, 
chief of Health and Welfare for the 
United States Military Government 
in Berlin, November 1947-September 
1951, to The New York Times, Janu- 
ary 17, reprinted with permission 
from that newspaper and the author. 


The recent announcement by the 
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Conflicting reports about food shortages in Communist 
China have appeared in the press. Here are two news 
items reporting the food situation and different views on 
what should or should not be done. It should be noted 
that Communist China recently ordered 1.05 million tons 
of wheat and 40,000 tons of flour from Australia as well 
as 28 million bushels of wheat and more than 12 million 
bushels of barley from Canada. 


Food Shortage in China? 


Chinese authorities that the seasonal 
conditions experienced during the 
past year had been the severest re 
corded in 100 years, and that these 
followed extensive disasters during 
the previous year, was a most un 
usual occurrence. 

This news release suggests the pos- 
sibility of starvation of catastrophic 
proportions. Such a release could not 
have been made without careful con- 
sideration and must have been au 
thorized for purposes that outweigh 
the usual advantages leaders of Com 
nunist countries seem to feel they 
gain from secrecy. 

No less surprising is the reaction 
in the West. I have seen no news re- 
leased to indicate that our Western 
leaders are concerned about the suf 
fering that may be occurring among 


the people of China. 


Past Generosity 

In times past the American people 
have contributed generously to re- 
lieve the distress of the Chinese peo 
ple. Certainly our missionary efforts 
were of a very extensive character 
and covered a long period of time. 

Surely the leaders of Communist 
China could not be expected directly 
to ask the West for relief supplies. 
But we alone have stored up food 
supplies that are spoiling and that 
are a burden on our economy. Proba- 
bly even the Russians could not give 
food in the amount to meet needs as 
extensive as is suggested by the news 
release. 

The time is now if anything is to 
be done to deal with famine in 
China. This is not a matter on which 
there can be prolonged negotiations 


(Continued on page 101) 
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The debate on whether or not Peiping should be seated 
in the United Nations continues. Many points of view on 


this question have been published in past issues of the 
Buttetin. Here are three recent important statements. 


Should Communist China Have UN Seat? 


Harold E. Stassen 


Excerpts from a letter written by 
Harold E. Stassen to the President on 
February 13, 1961. 

The principal position of our Re 
publican party in this opening period 
of your administration is being char 
acterized as one of endeavoring to 
block your proposals. The major 
comment has been along the lines of 
stopping you from going too far. 

May I respectfully present to you 
a different Republican viewpoint. 
My prime concern is not that you 
will go too far, but that you will not 
go far enough. It appears to me that 
there is real danger that you will not 
go far enough to meet the great 
problems which America faces . 

Our foreign policy should be lifted 
to a new and higher level with its 
first and foremost aim to be the fu 
ture well-being of all humanity in 
this world under God. 

No 


needs of the times. No lesser policy 


lesser policy will meet the 
will reflect the concepts of our re 
ligious foundations upon which our 
government was established. Narrow 
nationalistic aims as first priorities 
are as outdated in this space atomic 
age as was stubborn isolationism be- 
hind in the times of aviation and 
mass production in the first half of 
this century. 

Such a new foreign policy of hu 
manity first would lead to many 
changes in specific United States po 
sitions on international questions. ... 

Under such a policy we should 
. .. propose the addition of the other 
China to the United Nations, with 
neither China having a veto seat on 
Council. With both 


the Security 
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Chinas in the UN there will be an 
improved outlook for the long term 
peaceful competitive evolution of the 
social, economic and political systems 
of the Chinese people. At present 
both Chinese governments will op 
pose a two China UN policy. But the 


segregation policy against either 
China does not make sense, and the 
Chinese people on both sides would 
welcome and ultimately bring about 
the success of such a two China UN 


policy. 


Committee of One Million 


Statement by the Committee of One 
Million (Against the Admission o 
Communist China to the United Na 
tions) which was endorsed by 
majority of both Houses of Congress 
We continue to oppose thé seat 
ing of Communist China in the UN, 
thus upholding international morali 
ty and keeping faith with the thou 
sands of American youths who gave 
their lives fighting Communist ag 
gression in Korea. To seat a Commu 
nist China which defies, by word and 
deed,.the principles of the UN Char 


letter, 


ter would be to betray the 
violate the spirit and subvert the put 


We 


United 


poses of that Charter. further 


continue to oppose States 
diplomatic recognition or any other 
steps which would build the power 
and prestige of the Chinese Commu 
nist regime to the detriment of our 
friends and allies in Asia and of our 
national security. Any such action 
would break faith with our dead 
and the unfortunate Americans still 
wrongfully imprisoned by Commu 
nist China and would dishearten our 
friends and allies in Asia whose con 
Communist 


tinued will to resist 


China’s pressures and blandishments 
is so Vital to our own security inter 


ests in that part of the world. 


Ambassador Stevenson's Views 


Excerpted from the Hearings before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, january 18, 
196]: 

On the problem of admission [of 


UN] to 


which you refer, it is apparent that 


Communist China to the 
the support for our position has been 
declining in recent years. 

The problem of China’s relation 
ship to the world community is ex 
tremely complex. I find it very hard 
to consider it, apart from China’s be 
havior in the world community—its 
belligerence, its anti-Americanism, 
its hatred and its fierce expansion 


ism. It may be that we are dealing 
with an implacable situation which 
we can’t much improve.... 


I think the view 


mission to the UN would end its iso 


that China’s ad 
lation and would influence the Pe 
king government toward a less mili 
tant and military posture, and per 
settle 


haps pave the way for other 


ments in Asia, is highly optimistic. 
On the other hand, it might become 


impossible to prevent it 
I think, sir, I should not go beyond 


that. 


Food Shortage 


100 


and debate. We must act, if we are 
to act, out of our basic philosophy 
about the worth of human life. We 
cannot engage in long senatorial de 
bates, nor in newspaper or radio dis 
cussions to determine what should be 
done. 

Any offer of help that we should 
make after getting the facts through 
some neutral source should be mad 
As a 
mum any food shipped should be 


distributed without distinction to all 


on the simplest terms. mini 





people in need. The food should be 
used immediately. It should be dis- 
tributed to the local feeding stations 
or to families in the containers in 


which it is shipped. 


Marking of Packages 


We should insist on only some 
very simple identifying statement 
and instruction as to use on each 
food package. And, finally, neutral 
observers should be permitted to 
travel freely in the famine areas and 
to report promptly what they ob- 
served as to the methods of distri- 
bution. 

The International Red Cross or 
the Indian government might be 
asked to negotiate for the shipment, 
the distribution and the inspection of 
the famine relief operations. 

We should consider whether it 
could be possible that the purpose of 
the news release by the Chinese off- 
cials was to test our professions of 
concern for people. We say our con- 
cerns rise above political considera- 
tions. But if we fail completely to 
respond when we alone have the 
means to provide food on a grand 
scale, in what way does our morality 
differ from that of the Communists? 

We shall not greatly alter the 
course of the Chinese revolution by 
failing to respond to the basic human 
needs of the people of China in this 
greatest disaster of the past 100 years. 
But what of our image of which we 
have heard so much in the recent 
Presidential campaign? 

What an opportunity may be here 
to demonstrate the value we put on 
human life! And what a test of cour- 
age of those who claim to be our 
leaders. Those who dare to propose 
that we ship a substantial share of 
our food surpluses to China will be 


attacked with violence, but if the 


news release was genuine, only a 
major effort will be worthy of our 
ideals. 


Marvin Liebman 
Mr. Marvin Liebman, executive vice- 
American-A sian 
Educational Exchange, Inc. replies 
to Mr. Froistad’s letter. 
I have just read Mr. Wilmer M. 
Froistad’s letter urging that Ameri- 


chairman of the 


can food surplus be sent to Mainland 
China, which was published in The 
New York Times on January 17. 
There is no doubting Mr. Froistad’s 
sincerity and his deep concern over 
human suffering—in this case the 
famine that is now prevalent in 
China. However, I should like to 
take issue with certain of Mr. Froi- 
stad’s basic premises: 

According to our State Depart- 
ment and to careful observers of 
Mainland China, the current famine 
was not produced by natural calami- 
ties but, rather, by the Peiping re- 
gime itself. Its forced collectivization 
of Chinese agriculture and the estab- 
lishment of the commune system 
have not worked. The economic 
necessities of Chinese agriculture 
have been ignored by the Peiping 
regime for the benefit of “indus- 


the 


and purchasing of war supplies. To 


trialization” and manufacture 
provide the Peiping regime with 
American food to feed the Chinese 
people would only serve to keep that 
regime in power to continue the very 
acts which have brought the people 
of China to their present state of 
hunger. 

Further, to count on the coopera- 
tion of the Peiping regime with such 
international agencies as the Red 
Cross would be to fly into the face 
of facts. In its dealings with the 
Peiping regime during the Korean 
War, the International Red Cross 
was rebuffed again and again; dis- 
courteously treated; lied to; ma- 
ligned; and, finally, its representa- 
tives were ordered out of China. 
There is no reason to expect the 
Peiping regime to act any differently 
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at this time. The hearts of all free 
men go out to the Chinese people 
living under Communist tyranny. 
However, to provide the government 
that keeps them in bondage with 
food would only continue their en- 
slavement and would only fill their 
stomachs until the next Communist 
made famine. 


President John F. Kennedy 
Excerpts from President John F. 
Kennedy's press conference on Janu- 
ary 25, 1961, as recorded by The 
New York Times. 

Q—Sir, do 


Humphrey’s suggestion that we send 


you favor Senator 
surplus food to Red China through 
the United Nations or CARE, or 
some similar organization? 

A—Well, I'd say two things: first- 
ly, Red China—the Chinese Commu- 
nists—are exporting food at the pres- 
ent time, some of it to Africa, some 
of it going, I think, to Cuba, and 
therefore that is a factor in their need 
for food from abroad. 

Secondly, we’ve had no indication 
from the Chinese Communists that 
they would welcome any offer of 
food. I’m not anxious to offer food 
if it’s regarded merely as a propa- 
ganda effort by the United States. If 
there is a desire for food or need for 
food, then the United States would 
be glad to consider that need, regard- 
less of the source. 

If people’s lives are involved— 
there is a desire for food—the United 
States will consider it carefully. I do 
say that in this case, however, there 
is the example of food being exported 
during this present time or recent 
history and, secondly, there has been 
a rather belligerent attitude ex- 
pressed toward us in recent days by 
the Chinese Communists and there 
is no indication, direct or indirect, 
private or public, that they would re- 
spond favorably to any acts by the 
United States. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


| & Can Neutralism Create a New Balance? 








The defeat suffered by Moscow in 
the United Nations on February 21 
when the Congo resolution intro- 
duced by the United Arab Republic, 
Ceylon and Liberia was supported by 
9 out of the 11 members of the Se- 
curity Council—with the U.S.S.R. 
and France abstaining—may prove 
to have been a turning point in the 
history of the world organization. 
For this defeat was inflicted, not by 
one great power on another, but by 
three small nations acting in the in- 
ternational forum and determined to 
end intervention in the ‘Congo by 
any non-African nation, whether 
Communist or anti-Communist, by 
strengthening the role of the UN. 

This unprecedented action intro- 
duced a new factor into the tradi- 
tional struggle between great powers 

whether armed with ideologies or 
weapons, or both. The new factor is 
neutralism, which had hitherto been 
considered by both sides in the East- 
West struggle as inimical to their re- 
spective interests. Today, however, 
neutralism may act as a weight in 
maintaining a balance, however pre- 
carious it may be, between the two 
great-power blocs which have seemed 
to polarize the world since World 
War II. 


U.S. Accepts Neutralism 


The success of the Congo resolu- 
tion was due not only to the decision 
of the UAR, Ceylon and Liberia (the 
first two, advocates of nonalignment; 
the third, traditionally friendly to 
the United States) to take the initia- 
tive in breaking a mortally danger- 
ous deadlock. Most important, it was 
also due to Washington’s acceptance 
of neutralism as a positive, not mere- 
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ly negative, factor. This acceptance, 
implicit for some time in United 
States policy, had been made explicit 
by Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
when on January 12, in answer to 
questions by the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee about his views on 
neutralism, he replied: 

“Well, I do not believe that we 
ourselves should be unduly con- 
cerned about what might be called 
the genuine neutralism because if a 
new nation is internally vigorous, 
viable, strong, progressive, its orienta- 
tion in foreign policy is not so im- 
portant as its health and strength, its 
orientation as a neutral. ...I do not 
believe we ought to ask commit- 
ments of a sort that would make it 
difficult for them to lead their own 
peoples in development, or difficult 
for them to draw together in regional 
associations of their own, as the op 
portunity might arise, or difficult for 
them to take their proper place in 
such an organization as the UN.” 
Mr. Rusk went on to say that we can 
work together with other countries 
on common practical problems in 
many fields, “without having politi- 
cal pledges which may in many cases 
be beyond the competence of the gov- 
ernments concerned to make good 
on.” 

In the case of the Congo some 
of the African countries (notably 
Ghana, Guinea and Mali), as well 
as the UAR in the Middle East and 
some of the Asian nations, had re- 
garded Patrice Lumumba as the 
Congo’s legitimate leader, and had 
been critical of what they claimed to 
be the UN’s failure to protect him 
from his political enemies. They had 


also sharply criticized the continued 


presence of Belgian armed forces in 
the province of Katanga, with its 
rich copper resources owned by the 
Belgian concern, Union Miniére du 
Haut Katanga, and had demanded 
But 
while criticizing the UN for its al- 


their immediate withdrawal. 
leged weakness in dealing with Jo- 
seph Kasavubu, Colonel Mobutu and 
Moise Tshombe, they also attacked 
it for what they asserted was undue 
intervention in the affairs of an Afri- 
can country. 

In spite of their criticisms of the 
Belgian “colonialists” and of West- 
ern powers which tolerated the con- 
tinued presence of Belgian military 
personnel in Katanga, the African 
nations did not support the Soviet 
bloc, although their policies—like 
the policy of Yugoslavia—were in 
important respects similar to that of 
the U.S.S.R. and its Eastern Euro- 
pean satellites. 

In the Congo crisis, as had hap- 
pened on previous occasions, the 
United States might have decided to 
identify the policies of some of the 
pro- 


claim their nonalignment, with those 


non-Western nations, which 
of the Communist countries. Had the 
United States followed this course, 
it might have left most of the Afro- 
Asian-Arab countries no choice but 
to be aligned, in their UN votes if 
not in their actual sympathies, with 
This the United 


States refrained from doing—and it 


the Soviet bloc. 


thereby gave the nonaligned nations 
an opportunity to exercise their ini- 
tiative in the UN—with the result 
that, contrary to the expectations of 
pessimists, the U.S.S.R. was isolated 
when it came to a showdown and, 
fearing to antagonize the African 





uations by rejection of their resolu- 


tion, had no choice but to abstain. 


Neutralism for Laos? 


Moreover, the United States did 
not only encourage initiative on the 
Congo by the nonaligned nations. In 
another grave conflict—that of Laos 
—it warmly supported the declara- 
tion of neutrality made on February 
19 by King Savang Vathana of Laos, 
who had proposed that a neutral 
commission composed of representa- 
tives of Cambodia, Burma and Ma- 
laya should be sent to Laos to con- 
firm the desire for peace and neu- 
trality of his war-torn country, where 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
have been arming rival groups. It 
was reported from Washington that, 
should a peace settlement be reached 
in Laos, United States advisers, esti- 
mated at 100 military technicians, as 
well as French 


several hundred 


troops stationed in Laos, would 
probably be withdrawn, and the neu- 
trality of Laos would be assured. 
Prospects for the neutralization of 
Laos were dimmed by the refusal of 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cam- 
bodia, a staunch advocate of neutral- 
ism, to permit his country’s partici- 
pation in the proposed commission; 
by Moscow’s coolness toward the 
commission and its insistence on a 
14-nation conference on Laos; and by 


reports that Laotian Prince Soupha- 


nouvong, the key figure in the Com- 
Lao 
ment, had attacked the king’s peace 
proposal. 


munist-directed Pathet move- 


Undeterred by these difficulties, 
President Kennedy made it known 
on February 23 that he might per- 
sonally take a hand in winning sup- 
port for the king’s peace plan by 
making a direct appeal to Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia to 
cooperate with the king’s proposal. 
This proposal, it was believed in 
Washington, would not only prevent 
Laos from becoming a cold-war bat- 
tleground, but might set a precedent 
for regional peace efforts by small 
nations. 

In the Congo and in Laos the 
United States has made it clear that 
henceforth it does not regard neu- 
tralism as equivalent to or inspired 
by communism. This development in 
American foreign policy has two im- 
portant results. First, the neutralist 
countries are now in a better position 
to make moves in world affairs 
which could, at best, ease tensions 
between the great-power blocs or, at 
the very least, could create buffer 
zones between them. And, second, 
the United States, as well as our 
Western allies, will have far greater 
flexibility in negotiating with the 
neutralist countries instead of leav- 
ing them stiffly to their own devices 


—with no choice, as had happened in 


the past, except to turn for military 
and economic aid to the Communist 
bloc. 

This new policy should greatly 
strengthen the UN in a critical peri- 
od when the U.S.S.R. is making 
vicious attacks on the world organi- 
zation and on Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold. As Ambassador Ad- 
lai E. Stevenson pointed out in his 
testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on January 18, 
the essential characteristic of the UN 
is that it is based on democratic prin- 
ciples. He then said, “the UN—as an 
idea and as an institution—is an ex- 
tension of Western ideas; of Western 
belief in the worth and dignity of 
the individual; of Western ideology. 
It is based on a Western parliamen- 
tary tradition. Its roots are in the 
Western ideal of representative gov- 
ernment.” The great powers which 
observe these principles in their rela- 
tions with small and weak countries 
thereby demonstrate their belief in 
democracy not only at home, but in 
the world forum. If the Communist 
nations refuse to abide by these prin- 
ciples, they will face the choice of 
either leaving the UN (and UN ob- 
servers believe Moscow would hesi- 
tate to do this), or else of abiding by 
democratic principles in the world 
forum, even if they oppose them at 
home. 


Vera Micueces DEAN 
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